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and yet wholly unsuitable for nursing work. A
probationer might be of good character when she
underwent her training, but might prove later to
be of lax morals. Anyone who had been in-
scribed on the register would be accepted by the
public as a fit person to nurse the sick, and
Florence seemed to fear that nursing might re-
lapse into something approaching its former
condition.
There are few people to-day who will not admit
that the registration of nurses has been beneficial
to everyone, but Florence held the opposite view
strongly, and she fought energetically against
those who favoured a register. In 1886 the
Hospital Association, which represented the
nurses, appointed a committee to consider the
matter, but it could not reach agreement. A
number of the nurses resigned from the parent
body and set up a separate association committed
to the principle of the register. In 1889 a com"
mittee of the House of Lords, which was con-
sidering hospital affairs generally, reported against
registration, and Florence, who had led the
opposition, felt that the battle was won. The
victory, however, was only temporary. Four
years later, a section of the nurses applied for a
Royal Charter. The petition was considered fay
the Privy Council in the ordinary way, and it was
decided to grant the Charter, which was issued on
June 6th, 1893.
Florence regarded herself as one who had been
betrayed.   Her services to the nurses entitled her